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Florence Taylor Resigns 


We announce, with very great re- 
gret, Mrs. Florence Taylor’s decision to 
retire on April 15. 


The Board of Trustees, at its meet- 
ing on May 8, expressed its deep ap- 
preciation of Mrs. Taylor’s services to 
the Committee in the following Reso- 
lution which was spread upon the 
Minutes: 


“The Board of Trustees expresses its 
genuine regret that Mrs. Taylor is leav- 
ing the staff of the National Child 
Labor Committee and records its deep 
appreciation of her able, devoted and 
conscientious work as Assistant Secre- 
tary in Charge of Research and Pub- 
licity since 1944. 


Mrs. Taylor brought to the respon- 
sibilities of this position a broad and 
useful background of experience that 
included six years with the National 
Child Labor Committee from 1912 to 
1918, ten years with the American 
Association of Social Workers, and par- 
ticipation in a number of significant 
social welfare studies. 


We value highly the qualities that 
have distinguished her work — sound 
igor, a fine sense of editorial 
craftsmanship, and a quick recognition 


| of and aversion to anything slipshod or 


superficial in action, writing or 
thought. Our good wishes will be with 
her in the years that lie ahead.” 


The staff of the National Child 
Labor Committee will miss Florence 
Taylor. During her eleven years on the 
staff, she has impressed us all not only 
with the quality of her work but with 


the unique personal characteristics 


roderall that have made her an ever-friendly, 


on, re 
velop” 


e legis: 





ever-helpful co-worker. We hold her in 
deep affection and join our good 
wishes for the future to those expressed 


in the Resolution of the Board of 
Trustees, 


Delinquency Hearings Continued 
Board Members to Testify 


Mr. Robert C. Taber and Dr. Warren 
K. Layton, members of the Board of 
Trustees of the National Child Labor 
Committee, will appear as its represen- 
tatives before the Senate Subcommit- 
tee to Investigate Juvenile Delin- 
quency. The Subcommittee is studying 
the problems of youth employment. 
Senator Estes Kefauver, its Chairman, 
has defined the problem as follows: 


“When a student is forced out of 
school for economic reasons, or be- 
cause he lacks interest in school, he is 
often thrown on a labor market for 
which he is inadequately trained, and 
consequently does not find employ- 
ment. These jobless and idle young- 
sters are particularly susceptible to the 
factors in a community which cause 
juvenile delinquency.” 


Inquiries are planned along four 
lines: 

1. To look into the best ways to pro- 
vide suitable part-time work experi- 
ence under proper supervision for 
the school child who desires it. 

2. To study proposed amendments to 
the Wagner-Peyser Act which 
would authorize the extension of 
the facilities of the U.S. Employ- 
ment Service to young workers, in- 
cluding counseling and guidance 
facilities. 

3. To consider proposals to alter the 
Federal Wage-Hour Law which 
limits the hours during which 
youngsters may be employed. 

4. To examine the child labor laws in 
the several states, the laws dealing 
with school enrollment, and school 
programs affecting youth employ- 
ment. 


(Continued on page 3) 


MIGRANT PROJECTS IN PENNSYLVANIA 


Arrangements have been made with 
Pennsylvania State University for the 
operation of a demonstration summer 


school for migrant children. This proj- - 


ect was made possible by a grant to 
the National Child Labor Committee 
of $2,500 from the Philip Murray Me- 
morial Foundation with the condition 
that the Committee match it in an 
equal amount. 

Under plans which the Committee 
has worked out with University offi- 
cials the project would consist of three 
stages. The first ote which is already 
in process, involves the collection and 
evaluation of pertinent data bearing 
on the educational background of 
Pennsylvania's migrant children in or- 
der to develop a suitable curriculum 
and methods of instruction. The sec- 
ond stage involves the actual operation 
of the summer school itself and it is 
hoped that the program will serve 50 


children between the ages of 7 and 
14 for a 7 or 8 week period. The third 
stage of the project will consist of 
follow-up activities after the summer 
for the purpose of seeing how this ex- 
perimental a can be continued 
and expanded to the scale needed. 
Dr. Charles M. Long, Head, Depart- 
ment of Education, Pennsylvania State 
University, is acting as coordinator of 
the project, and an Advisory Commit- 
tee, representing civic, social welfare 
and church organizations, is being es- 
tablished to ees and assist him on 
all phases of the undertaking. 

This school program will, of course, 
reach only a small fraction of the mi- 
grant children in Pennsylvania, and 
only those of school age. In order to 
provide services for the younger chil- 
dren the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee is working closely with officials 

(Continued on page 5) 
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New Board Member 


The National Child Labor Com- 
mittee’s Board of Trustees announces 
with pleasure the election of George 
Geisel to the Board. Mr. Geisel, a na- 
tive of New York and graduate of 
Columbia University, is a partner with 
the firm of Hurdman and Cranstoun, 
Certified Public Accountants. He has 
been active in a number of community 
clubs and is a member of the American 
Institute of Accountants, the New York 
State Society of Certified Public Ac- 
countants, the American Accounting 
Association and the National Associa- 
tion of Cost Accountants. Because Mr. 
Geisel represents a profession which 
is coming to be recognized broadly in 
all economic circles, his experience will 
be valuable to the National Child 
Labor Committee. 


On Exhibit 





This photograph, familiar to our 
members and friends, is one of the 
600 selected from the million entries 
for “The Family of Man” exhibit at 
New York’s Museum of Modern Art. 
Capturing the weary expression of a 
13 year old migrant, old before his 
time, it is the work of David Myers, 
son of James Myers of the National 
Child Labor Committee staff. 


Less Supervision For 


The health of newspaper publishers 
is apparently in a precarious condition. 
Early symptoms were described as 
follows: “I felt a shudder — a cold shiv- 
ering moved within me when I read 
this opinion.” These were the words of 
a speaker at a meeting of circulation 
managers reported in Editor and 
Publisher of October 16, 1954. 


What was the “opinion” that pro- 
duced this reaction? That radio news- 
casts would displace newspapers? That 
censorship was to be imposed? 


No — it was merely that one mem- 
ber of the Mississippi Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Commission disagreed with 
his colleagues and asserted that a 
newsboy who had been injured while 
delivering newspapers was an em- 
ployee and as such entitled to work- 
men’s compensation. 


Whatever illness the “cold shudder” 
presaged, it has probably now reached 
the crisis stage. For the Circuit Court 
of Jones County, Mississippi, has re- 
versed the Workmen’s Compensation 
Commission decision and in effect up- 
held the opinion of the one dissenting 
member that the Little Merchant Plan 
was only a “subterfuge” to conceal em- 
ployment status. The Court’s decision, 
which has been appealed to the Missis- 
sippi Supreme Court, ruled that the 
boy was an employee by virtue of the 
control exercised by the newspapers 
through supervision by the circulation 
department. 


The fact that the “Little Merchant” 
system was developed by the news- 
papers so that, as independent contrac- 
tors, newsboys would not be under 
Workmen’s Compensation laws and in 
some states would not be covered by 
child labor laws is not new to readers 


of The American Child. 


But this Mississippi case brings up a 
new angle. A report by the Newspaper 
Boy Committee of the American News- 
paper Publishers Association points 
out that the Mississippi Court’s de- 
cision hinged on the degree of control 
exercised by the newspapers through 
supervision by the circulation depart- 
ment. It states that the Newspaper Boy 
Committee “feels it would be remiss 
in its duties if it failed to point out the 


~~ 





“Little Merchants” : 


dangers inherent in any operation | 
where a newspaper boy is subjected 
to control or supervision which will) 
in effect destroy the independent con- 
tractor status and set up a status of | 
employer-employee.” 

In other words, the newspapers not | 
only want the privilege of using chil- 
dren at a younger age than any other! 
industry, but they want it expressly! 
understood that they do not give these | 
very young workers too much super- 
vision — and especially none beyond 
that expressly stipulated in their con-! 
tract with the newsboys. 


But since newspaper publishers have 
long had legal advice in drawing up 
contracts that avoid a degree of con- 
trol or supervision that might be held 
by a court to imply employment status, 
it would seem that in the future news- 
boys many of them only 10 years old, 
will be having less supervision than in 
the past. 


The National Child Labor Com- 
mittee strongly believes in suitable 
work experience for boys and girls. But 
one of the most important points in 
determining whether work experience 
is suitable is the amount and kind of 
supervision given. If the newspaper 
publishers are going to continue to dis- 
tribute their product through school 
children, they should give up this sub- 
terfuge of the independent merchant, 
and urge all states to follow the ex- 
ample of New York and Wisconsin 
which, by legislation, have given the 
newsboy status as an employee. Then 
they would be free to give their news- 
boys the supervision that all young 
workers need. 


GERTRUDE FoLks ZIMAND 


inp nian is 


“A bill recently introduced in the 
North Carolina General Assembly 
which threatened to bring newspaper 
distributors, their employees and news:- 
paper boys under the State Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, has been defeated. 
Led by William C. Lassiter, attorney 
for the North Carolina Press Associa- 
tion, opponents to the bill were suc 
cessful in killing it in the House 
Committee.” 


Editor and Publisher, May 7, 1955 
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AN EDUCATIONAL EXPERIMENT 


An experimental pilot project in the 
education of migrant children is under 
way in two southern school systems. 
The project, sponsored by the National 


Council on Agricultural Life and 


_ Labor, is a direct outgrowth of that 


| organization’s major research study 
_ which sought to provide a factual basis 
_ for a program designed to improve the 
_ educational opportunities and experi- 
| ences of agricultural migrant children. 


The study was conducted during 1952- 
1953 by Reverend Shirley E. Greene in 
four areas of migrant concentration in 


“! Florida, Illinois, Texas and Virginia. 


Two of these areas — Palm Beach 
County, Florida, and Northampton 
County, Virginia—were selected for the 
pilot project because the regular mi- 
gratory pattern between them during 
the school year would make it possible 
to promote continued educational ef- 
forts as the children moved from one 
area to another. 


Program Supervisor 

Directing this challenging project is 
Miss Elizabeth Sutton who brings to 
the task extensive supervisory experi- 
ence in southern rural schools. Respon- 
sible to the local county school super- 
intendent in each area, she divides her 
time in accordance with the migratory 
movement between the two communi- 
ties. As supervisor of migrant educa- 
tion, she works as a member of the 
supervisory staffs of the two county 
school systems. In a recent report to 
the NCALL, Miss Sutton described the 
program as it is being developed, the 
guiding principles on which it is based, 
and some of the results which are be- 
ginning to appear. 
Objectives 

Because of the project’s experimental 


nature, its objectives are flexibly de- 
fined. They revolve around: 


1. Developing an acquaintance with 
going experiments in the education 
of migrant children. 

2. Working on enrollment and attend- 
ance problems. 

3. Experimenting with and work on 
problems of curriculum adaptation. 

4. Developing techniques for record- 
transfers from school to school. 

5. Interpreting to the general public 
the problems and_ possibilities in 
migrant education. 


Since the project’s inception six 
months ago, a number of tangible re- 
sults have taken place. In Vinge 
the managers of two migrant labor 
camps cooperated by encouraging par- 
ents to enroll their children in school 
and by permitting Miss Sutton to visit 
the families. Through their cooperation 
as well as that of the local school 
people, school enrollment of migra- 
tory children in that county more than 
doubled over the previous year. 


In the Florida county, a complete 
roster of all the migratory children 
enrolled in school is being compiled by 
the school principals and Miss Sutton. 
The roster includes identification data, 
dates of enrollment in Palm Beach 
County, number of days present and 
absent, grade placement and the names 
and addresses of other schools at- 


tended during the year. 


Curriculum 


Recognizing that curriculum modi- 
fication is the basis for improving and 
extending the educational experiences 
of migratory children, Miss Sutton has 
devoted considerable time and effort 
to this with the following results: 


1. Two teachers have volunteered for 
an experiment on the improvement 


of reading skills. 


2. One school plans to include prac- 
tical home-making experiences in 
their fifth and sixth grade programs. 


3. Six teachers are cooperating to ar- 
range for additional instruction 
time for children retarded in read- 
ing and arithmetic. 


4. One school plans to make several 
case studies of migrant children this 
year. 


5. In some classrooms, reading groups 
and materials have been organized 
to meet the individual needs of 
children. 


6. Scrapbooks and individual books of 
experience reading are being devel- 
oped by children to take along with 
them when they move. 


7. Several teachers are trying out dif- 
ferent ways of utilizing : travel 
experiences of migratory children 
to enrich the instructional program 
for all the group. 


In summarizing the project’s devel- 
opments, Miss Sutton states: “Teachers 
as well as the community grow in their 











acceptance of [migrant] children only 
as they become better informed as to 
the background, home patterns, atti- 
tudes, needs, interests and experiences 
of children. Furthermore, such under- 
standings are developed best when or- 
ganizations on local, state and national 
levels deal specifically with all related 
phases of migratory living in a coordi- 
nated, cooperative way.” 


Delinquency Hearings 
(Continued from page 1) 


The session at which Mr. Taber and 
Dr. Layton are to testify will focus on 
good employment programs for young 
people. Mr. Taber, Director of the 
Division of Pupil Personnel and Coun- 
seling of the Philadelphia Board of 
Education, will explain the part-time 
school-work program developed in that 
city. Dr. Layton, Divisional Director 
of the Department of Guidance and 
Placement of the Detroit Public 
Schools, will describe the activities in 
Detroit to reduce school drop-outs and 
the Job Upgrading Service conducted 
for those who have left school. Another 
member of the Committee’s Board who 
appeared at an earlier hearing was 
G. Howland Shaw, acting as represen- 
tative of the District of Columbia 
Youth Council. 


Past Testimony 


Senator Kefauver’s Subcommittee is 
continuing the inquiry started last year 
by Senator Hendrickson. The National 
Child Labor Committee presented tes- 
timony at that time and submitted 
recommendations which were included 
in the Interim Report. ‘shese recom- 
mendations stressed (1) the desirabil- 
ity of part-time employment for high 
school age children and the need for 
legislative standards to insure its suit- 
ability; (2) the importance of main- 
— the 16 year compulsory school 
attendance age and the value of super- 
vised part-time school and work pro- 
grams for non-academic minded 
children in the high schools; and (3) 
the need for extending employment 
counseling and placement services for 
high school graduates and drop-outs 
who are seeking work. 


Senator Kefauver’s Subcommittee, in 
stressing the development of good 
employment programs, is taking a 
constructive approach to this whole 


problem. 
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Two Viewpoints on Child Labor Laws 


A Citizen Writes: Letting the Young Work to Develop Responsibility 


To the N. Y. Herald Tribune: 


Those who read your excellent account 
of Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby’s remarks at 
the Barnard Forum about giving young 
people more ei preset A will rejoice at 
her wisdom and admirable point of view. 
There is, however, a lot more to be said 
on this important subject. 


When, in our desire not to exploit little 
children, we enacted the child labor laws, 
we rest «f “threw out the baby with 
the bath.” The fact that young people are 
not allowed to work at gainful employ- 
ment before the age of sixteen has robbed 
many of priceless opportunities. In 
Europe, especially in Italy, one is con- 
ey impressed by the remarkable abil- 
ity of boys and girls in their teens. The 
apprentice system still flourishes there, 
and one is amazed to see youngsters of fif- 
teen or sixteen already masters of a craft. 


I recall when, two years ago, I visited a 
ae factory near Venice I saw a boy of 
fteen turn out before my eyes in literall 
a matter of minutes two exquisite small 
horses in glass — masterpieces of sculpture 
in their way. The boy was already a 

superb craftsman. 

In the barber shops the proprietors are 
often not over twenty-one and their assist- 
ants are usually little fellows of ten or 


twelve who, far from seeming exploited, 
are proud of their opportunity to become 
barbers themselves, as, of course, they 
soon will be. 


Is there anything wrong with this? I 
cannot see that there is. 

In the first place, our problems of 
juvenile delinquency hardly exist in Italy. 
This is because, for one thing, the parents 
are likely to stay married and secondly 
because from the ages of twelve to six- 
teen the children are not idle. Instead, 
they are allowed to work at tasks for which 
they are by nature adapted. 


In America where we seem to feel that 
almost every one must go to high school 
and college whether or not they are fitted 
for “book larnin’,” we have produced a 
large crop of second-rate professionals 
who might conceivably have become first- 
rate craftsmen. 


In the art of painting, which is first of 
all a craft, I witnessed not long ago the 
impressive results of a gifted painter who 
acted upon his conviction that a return to 
the apprentice system of the Renaissance 
was the only way to save sound painting 
from the threat of extinction. 


Some years ago he took several talented 
youngsters into his studio, and today they 
are accomplished portrait painters and 


The National Child Labor Committee Replies: These Are the Facts 


To the New York Herald Tribune: 


Mr. Nelson C. White, in his letter of 
March 8, suggests that child labor laws 
have gone too far and are depriving chil- 
dren of “priceless opportunities.” 


Mr. White’s argument is based on the 
premise that “young people are not al- 
lowed to work at gainful employment 
before the age of sixteen.” But this pre- 
mise is not correct. It is true in only one 
state — and that happens to be Connec- 
ticut, Mr. White’s own state, where agri- 
culture and street trades are about the 
only occupations in which children under 
sixteen years can legally be employed. 


In the other forty-seven states, the legal 
minimum age for employment outside of 
school hours or in vacation periods is 
fourteen, twelve, or ten years — or none 
at all. Fourteen years is the age recom- 
mended by the National Child Labor 
Committee for regular part-time jobs, 


other than casual neighborhood employ- 
ment. 


Actually 709,000 boys and girls of four- 
teen and fifteen years were reported by 
the Census as gainfully employed in in- 
dustry and agriculture in October, 1954. 
This was a school month and the large 
majority were part-time workers attending 
school. In the summer months of July 
and August, the number was well over a 
million, with considerably over half in 
non-agricultural operations. Since Mr. 
White’s premise is wrong, his argument 
falls — for we do not believe that he was 
seriously urging that we follow the prac- 
tice in Italy and let “little fellows of ten 
or twelve” be assistants in barber shops. 


Mr. White is also concerned lest en- 
forced school attendance create “a large 
crop of second-rate professionals who 
might conceivably have become first-rate 
craftsmen.” 


muralists already earning their living even | 


in these chaotic times when the critics and 


public seem to care mostly for the fashion- | 


able “isms” and abstractions. 


In perhaps the greatest period of our 
culture — the 1850s — it is significant, I 
think, that many of the captains of our 
clipper ships and whalers were lads of 
barely twenty-one who had already mas- 
tered their trade. They often lived to the 
age of eighty or ninety. 


Nowadays the average American 
doesn’t get started in the professions be- 
fore thirty, and often has only a little 


more than twenty-five years of active life. 


No one wishes to shorten the appealing 
years of childhood. But adolescence is 
often a period of bewilderment, confusion 
and stressful anxiety. The best way to 
assist an adolescent is to give the boy or 
girl not only parental confidence and love 
but also the responsibility of an absorbing 
task. This would do more than most of 
the child-welfare psychiatrists, for, in 
Thoreau’s phrase, there are hundreds cut- 
ys Dt the branches of evil to one who is 
striking at the roots. 


NELSON C. WHITE 
Waterford, Connecticut 
March 8, 1955 


But our high schools today are striving 
to foster the development of creative tal- 
ents and to develop good craftsmen — 
whether it be in the art of painting (which 
Mr. White includes as a craft) or in print- 
ing, in music or in mechanics. 

Work experience can be a constructive 
factor in a child’s progress towards ma- 
turity, but such work experience, to be 
truly worthwhile, must not be a substitute 
for education, but rather a supplement to 
it, and even an integral part of it. School- 
work programs are being introduced in- 
creasingly in the high schools. These 
would seem a better solution for the chil- 
dren not fitted for “book larnin’,” to use 
Mr. White’s phrase, than to let them leave 
school and plunge unsupervised into the 
competitive labor market. 

GERTRUDE FoLks ZIMAND 
General Secretary 

National Child Labor Committee 
New York, March 11, 1955 
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Killed in Committee 


Once again in Minnesota and Iowa, 
the words “killed in committee” tell 
the fate of sorely needed legislation— 
of bills to revise their outmoded child 
labor laws. In both states the current 


__ revival of the old adage, “Satan finds 


evil for idle hands to do,” playing into 
the hands of selfish interests, provided 
a popular and worthy-sounding slogan 
which they latched on to in order to 
maintain the supply of exploitable 
young workers. In Iowa, jobs for youth 
was offered as a solution, not only to 
juvenile delinquency, but to the press- 
ing problems of overcrowded school- 
rooms—teacher’s heavy work loads, and 
even to curtailed funds for family wel- 
fare. 


Almost daily headlines about foot- 
loose youth in trouble with the law 
(because they need easy money or a 
car) seemed to give credence to the 
argument that a job with the chance to 
earn money is the answer. Rumored 
comments of school and juvenile au- 
thorities that these youngsters were 
“misfits” in school and should be at 
work and added laments about the lack 
of jobs for these teenagers strength- 
ened the hidden fears that the child 
labor bill would further curtail job 
opportunities for young people. 


To this was added an undercurrent 
of opposition which grew out of indi- 
vidual cases (stories of which had 
multiplied and traveled far) of un- 
happy parents and employers whose 
experience with child labor regulations 
led them to believe that the child labor 
law was administered as an end in 
itself rather than for the benefit and 
protection of the young worker. In 
both states the impracticability and the 
unsoundness of passing a law that 
would apply uniformly to a town of 
100, or even less, as well as to cities of 
125 or 150 thousand or more, was 


challenged. 
- Throughout the entire effort to 
amend child labor laws in Iowa and 
Minnesota, the most often repeated 
phrase has been “Let’s take a positive 
approach to this problem of youth em- 
ployment—Let’s recognize the need of 
young people to work—Let’s get a law 
that will help rather than hinder and 
also protect the young worker.” 

In spite of the failure to modernize 
the outmoded child labor laws, all was 


not lost. During the months of work 
and preparation, the sponsors of the 
bills gained an understanding of the 
real problem and saw the need for 
concerted thinking of parent, em- 
ployer, school, labor and community 
groups. They learned, too, the need for 
more facts and figures about current 
youth employment conditions in their 
local communities. 


“Killed in committee” are not words 
of finality or defeat to those groups 
sponsoring constructive child labor 
legislation in Minnesota and Iowa. 
They have told their legislators, “We 
will be back in 1957.” 


LAZELLE D. ALWAY 


MIGRANTS IN MICHIGAN 


A Recommended Program 


Early this year, a series of recom- 
mendations for improved services to 
agricultural migratory labor in Michi- 
gan was drawn up by the Governor's 
Study Commission on Migratory Labor 
in that State. 


These recommendations evolved 
from a comprehensive two year study, 
the findings of which were presented in 
a handbook published last year by the 
Commission and titled, “Migrants in 
Michigan.” They suggest action on 
problems related to migrant recruit- 
ment and placement, transportation, 
wages and earnings, education and 
child labor, health and welfare and 
community relations and adult educa- 
tion. 


The Governor’s Study Commission 
recognizes that these varied problems 
do not exist in isolation, but are all re- 
lated to economic pressures experi- 
enced by migrant families, as well as 
community attitudes expressed to- 
wards them. Also noted is the fact that 
these aspects of the migrant problem 
cut across local, county or even state 
lines and that some of them call for 
inter-state and federal cooperation. 


The specific recommendations that 
relate to education and child labor 
point up the needs of migrant children 
not only in Michigan but in all the 
states, calling for the full support of 
Michigan’s Department of Public In- 


struction and other state and federal 
agencies. They urge the schools to 
develop curricula adapted to the chil- 
dren’s special needs, orient and train 
teachers to carry out such programs, 
establish pilot summer schools includ- 
ing those for migrant children of 
nursery-school age, exploration by 
committees of top-level educators of 
the educational problems of migrant 
children and the development of meth- 
ods to work toward their solution. Also 
suggested are extending the surveys of 
the number of migrant children who 
come annually to Michigan, encourag- 
ing officers to provide more effective 
enforcement of present school attend- 
ance laws, and modifying the Michi- 
gan child labor law to conform with the 
minimum standards of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act and the Michigan School 
Code. 


General recommendations call for 
the continuation of Michigan’s Inter- 
Agency Committee on Migratory La- 
bor. This Committee, which has al- 
ready contributed greatly to resolving 
some of Michigan’s migrant problems, 
can provide the effective coordination 
of these activities necessary to carry 
out the recommendations made by the 
Governor’s Commission. Also sug- 
gested is that the Governor appoint a 
Citizen’s Committee on Migratory La- 
bor to supplement and support the 
efforts of the official state agencies. 
This Committee representing growers, 
processors, organized labor and the 
public, would also bring to the people 
of Michigan awareness of the impor- 
tance of migratory labor to their state’s 
agriculture and of the need for finding 
solutions for some of the urgent prob- 
lems connected with its use. 


~ Pennsylvania Projects 
(Continued from page 1) 


of the State Department of Welfare 
and the Governor’s Interdepartmental 
Committee on Migrant Labor for the 
establishment of several child care 
centers in the heavily populated mi- 
grant areas in Pennsylvania. The ex- 
panded migratory child care 8 
contemplated this year is the direct 
result of the experimental center which 
the National Child Labor Committee 
helped develop last summer and which 
proved to be so outstandingly success- 


ful. 
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AROUND THE STATES 


idaho 


According to a Labor Department 
report, many migrant workers in Idaho 
suffer from outrageous exploitation by 
unlicensed labor contractors. These un- 
licensed and unsupervised contractors 
to whom the farmer pays a lump sum 
for harvesting his crops, frequently neg- 
lect to pay the migrant workers they 
recruit for the job and either leave the 
State or squander the money before 
action can be taken. To eliminate this 
vicious practice, the Labor Depart- 
ment recommends legislation requir- 
ing the bonding and licensing of all 
labor contractors and also of private 
employment offices since some of these 
are a facade for unscrupulous labor 
contractors. 


Work injuries to minors under 18 in 
Illinois were more numerous in 1953 
than in 1952, the Illinois Industrial 
Commission reports. This increase in 
compensable work injuries was chiefly 
in wholesale and retail trades and in 
service industries. The total number of 
work injuries to minors under 18, seri- 
ous enough to be compensable, was 
620. The three industry groups in 
which the largest number of injuries 
occurred were manufacturing indus- 
tries (232 injuries), wholesale and re- 
tail trades (202 injuries) and service 
industries (76 injuries). In the service 
industries, bowling alleys headed the 
list — with 23 minors injured while 
working in bowling alleys. Almost 
twice as many girls were injured in 
1953 as in 1952, including 8 girls under 
16 who were injured in agriculture, two 
of whom were 18 years old. 


lowa 


A community-wide occupational sur- 
vey was made recently by the entire 
instructional staff of the Mason City 
Schools. The Board of Education voted 
to release all 253 teachers so that they 
could be oriented to the purposes of 
the survey and receive suggestions on 
interviewing techniques. Each teacher, 
armed with a questionnaire, especially 
prepared for the survey was assigned 
to interview 5 or 6 firms on the contact 
day of the survey. 

Several subcommittees were devel- 
oped to prepare the questionnaire, or- 


ganize and carry out interviews and 
compile results. The finished project, 
printed in book form, helps to clarify 
the occupational opportunities for 
youth in Mason City. It can also be 
used to determine the extent to which 
the school curriculum offers opportuni- 
ties to develop adequately those 
knowledges mi skills necessary for 
youth to enter the various occupations 
found in Mason City. 


New York 


Of the 36,718 workers on farms cov- 
ered by State Labor Department in- 
spectors last year, 1,411 were children 
under 16, of whom one fourth were 
being illegally employed. Children un- 
der 14 made up half of the illegally 
employed child labor force. 

In New York State, it is illegal for a 
farm employer to hire a child under 14 
years of age or a child 14 or 15 without 
a permit. The majority of violations re- 
ported were due to failure of farm 
employers to comply with these permit 
provisions. 


Wisconsin 


For five years, the Community 
Council on Human Relations in Wau- 
pun has conducted a summer project 
for migrants featuring a summer 
school, recreation and field trips for the 
children and recreational activities for 
the adults. Although participation of 
both migrants and Fodidente in the pro- 
gram reached an all-time high in 1954, 
the future of the Waupun project is 
now in doubt. 


When the program began experi- 
mentally, it was hoped that similar 
publicly-supported programs in the 
State would result. The project has 
been widely acclaimed but no action to 
provide tax-supported services for 
migrants has been taken. Since the mi- 

ants are essential to the economy of 
the State, the Waupun Council be- 
lieves they should not be “dependent 
upon the charitable impulses or gen- 
erosity of other individuals and organi- 
zations for receiving essential services. 
... Stop-gap programs such as this one 
may be putting off the day when we 
face up to our obligation to these 
workers and their families.” Plans for 
next summer are undecided in view of 
these financial and policy questions. 





School enrollment of children 
between the ages of 10 and 15 
rose 5 percent in rural areas dur- 
ing the past 3 years, Secretary of 
Labor Mitchell reports. He at- 
tributes the rise to laws which 
strengthened the child labor pro- 
visions of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act regarding agricultural 
employment during school hours. 











Confusion in Utah 


A special session of the Utah Legis- 
lature was called to correct a child 
labor measure that slipped past the 
lawmakers at their regular session 
earlier this year. The original bill, de- 
signed primarily to break down the 
age minimum for farm work, inadvert- 
ently deleted the present 14 year mini- 
mum for employment in stores, offices 
and bowling alleys, thus setting a 16 
year minimum for such work. The 
measure was signed by the Governor 
and became law. After the Legisla- 
ture’s regular session was adjourned, 
the Governor became aware of a “big 
mistake.” Said the Governor, “The bill 
does not do what I thought it did, and 
I don’t believe it does what the Legisla- 
ture intended. . . . I certainly did not 
mean to deprive any young folk of the 
chance to earn pocket money by work- 
ing in such safe jobs as stores, offices 
or baby sitting.” 

In a wire to legislators who, at their 
own expense, attended this special ses- 
sion, the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee urged that the 16 year minimum 
for hazardous farm machinery be re- 
stored, that the new 16 year minimum 
for bowling alleys be maintained, and 
that the age for work in offices and 
mercantile establishments outside of 
school hours be made 14 years as in the 
original law. 

In correcting the “big mistake,” the 
legislators weakened Utah’s child labor 
law by lowering from 16 to 14 years the 
minimum age for almost all occupa- 
tions outside of school hours — even 
many that are usually regarded as 
undesirable for children. They also 
drastically cut the age minimums for 
agriculture and domestic work and for 
the. operation of power-driven farm 
machinery. 

Fuller details will be reported in the 
November issue of The American 


Child. 
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Something new in program materials 
for schools and youth-serving agencies 
is The Fifty-Dollar Question, the dram- 
atized dilemma of 16-year-old Andy 
Robbins who can’t decide whether to 
finish high school or quit. Broadcast re- 
cently over the NBC network and 
available now in recordings, The Fifty- 
Dollar Question vividly portrays the 
various forces at home and in school 
which Andy Robbins must consider in 
making his decision. These forces are 
weighted so that Andy might decide 
either way. The dramatized portion of 
the program however does not include 
Andy’s decision. Its purpose is to pro- 
voke thought and discussion on the 
drop-out problem and its many 
implications. 

The program also includes a stimu- 
lating follow-up discussion developed 
by a panel of three high school stu- 
dents and moderated by Dr. Paul E. 
Elicker, Executive Secretary of the 
National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals. 


In a number of communities, the 
School and the Employment Service 
have developed effective programs of 
cooperation in the vocational prepara- 
tion and placement of youth. Two’s A 
Team, a new 12-page illustrated pam- 
phlet prepared by the National Child 
Labor Committee draws on their ex- 
periences to suggest similar lines of co- 
operative action for other communities. 


Specifically, Two’s A Team, which 
was written by Gloria Bley, indicates 
ways in which the School and the Em- 
ployment Service can singly and to- 
gether review their policies and prac- 
tices which so vitally affect the job 
adjustments of young people. Topics 
covered for the evaluation of school 
programs include Differentiating Be- 
tween the Guidance Needs of Students, 
Presenting Occupational Information, 
Testing, Record-Keeping and Counsel- 
ing. Suggestions for the Employment 
Service cover Counseling, Placement, 
Follow-Up, the Special Needs of Drop- 
Outs and Employer Relations. Particu- 
lar emphasis is given to the important 
role and responsibility of the entire 





THE FIFTY-DOLLAR QUESTION 


Playing time is 30 minutes: 20 min- 
utes for the dramatization and 10 for 
the panel. The Fifty-Dollar Question 
can be adapted for program use either 
by playing the dramatization plus the 
panel and having additional youth dis- 
cussion or by playing the dramatized 
portion alone and setting up a student 
panel or group discussion to resolve 
Andy’s problem. 

The Fifty-Dollar Question is pre- 
sented under the joint sponsorship of 
the National Child Labor Committee 
and the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals. 


Recordings of the program are avail- 
able in two speeds. A set of three 12” 
78 RPM disks is $6.00. One 12” 331, 
RPM record is $4.00. They may be pur- 
chased through the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 
6, D.C. Single copies of the script at 
25 cents each are available from the 
National Child Labor Committee, 419 
Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Two's A Team: A New Publication 


community in meeting the vocational 
needs of youth. 

As Two's A Team points out, “By 
pooling our resources for preparation 
and placement, we can help youth 
choose and find jobs suited to their 
individual interests and abilities. The 
resources are there — waiting to be 
used. Let’s use them together.” 


The National Child Labor Commit- 
tee originally prepared Two's A Team 
for the Subcommittee on Child Labor 
and Youth Employment of the Penn- 
sylvania Governors Committee on 
Children and Youth. It was based on 
material furnished by Robert C. Taber, 
Director of the Division of Pupil Per- 
sonnel and Counseling of Philadel- 
phia’s Board of Education. Assistance 
in adapting this pamphlet for national 
distribution has been provided by Miss 
Evelyn Murray of the Counseling 
Branch of the United States Employ- 
ment Service. 

Single copies of Two’s A Team are 
available free. Additional copies are 
fifteen cents each. For requests of ten 
and over, the cost is ten cents each. 


Safety First 


Just launched by the National Child 
Labor Committee is the second annual 
drive to reduce the tragic and wasteful 
accidents to children working on and 
around farm machines. Key ammuni- 
tion for this campaign is the “Lindy 
Was Lucky” flier. The flier, based on 
a boyhood experience of Charles Lind- 
bergh, deeuibes how he narrowly es- 
caped death while operating a tractor 
on his father’s farm. Addressed directly 
to youngsters, it urges them not to 
count on luck but to stay off tractors 
until they’re old enough to handle 
them safely. It also cautions older chil- 
dren to learn what these powerful ma- 
chines can do and what they can’t — 
to remember where safety ends and 
danger begins. 


The response to the “Lindy Was 
Lucky” flier has been immediate and 
extensive, indicating widespread con- 
cern about tractor hazards. Two weeks 
after the first fliers were mailed out, 
requests for additional copies totalled 
more than 500,000. They came from 
county school superintendents, church 
groups, insurance companies, PTA’s, 
Safety Councils, farm groups, etc. Each 
day additional requests pour in. It is 
estimated that more than one million 
“Lindy Was Lucky” fliers will be dis- 
tributed before summer. 





A VALUABLE CONTRIBUTION 


Through the volunteer services 
of Mrs. Eduard C. Lindeman, 
Board Member of the National 
Child Labor Committee, an im- 

. portant analysis of one phase of 
the Committee’s work is now in 
progress. Mrs. Lindeman is com- 
piling a state by state report on 
requests for information and pub- 
lications which the Committee 
received during the past year, as 
well as the sources of these re- 
quests. Her analysis, in pointing 
up the materials asked for most 
frequently, will prove useful to 
the staff in suggesting the type 
of material that is most needed 
and in developing new channels 
for its promotion and use. 
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FOR REFERENCE AND USE 


Teaching Rapid and Slow Learners 
in High Schools. Office of Educa- 
tion, U.S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Bulletin 1954, No. 5. 35 


cents. 


This is a very useful report on what 
high schools are doing to adapt teach- 
ing methods to the abilities of indi- 
vidual students. Twelve hundred high 
schools with enrollments of over 300 
received a questionnaire on this sub- 
ject and 850 supplied the information 
requested. 


The Report is presented in three 
sections: (1) Administrative Provisions 
for Rapid and Slow Learning Pupils, 
(2) Techniques Used in Discovering 





“Little Mothers” 
of the Migrants 


we 


Photo by David Myer. 


This girl of 10 should be in school. 
Instead she must care for baby brother 
while her mother works in the fields. 


Help improve the lot of migrant 
children! 


Se ee ee ee ee ee en en ee mn me em om om om ome 


NATIONAL CuiLp LaBor COMMITTEE 
419 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


I enclose $.......... as a Special Gift. 


Rapid and Slow Learning Pupils, and 
(3) Instructional Provisions and Pro- 
cedures. The third section is of par- 
ticular value since it provides many 
concrete illustrations of methods and 
procedures used by effective teachers 
of rapid and slow learners in six sub- 
jects —English, social studies, mathe- 
matics, science, home economics and 
industrial arts. 


Administrative provisions must be 
made, students’ aptitudes and interests 
must be discovered. The help of guid- 
ance personnel is needed but as this 
report says, the results depend on the 
teacher: “It is the teacher who adapts 
methods, uses materials, and mba 
experiences suitable to the individual 
requirements of his rapid and slow 
learners. He, often with the help of his 
students, is the one who provides en- 
richment opportunities, organizes 
small groups and committees, suggests 
individual projects, motivates continu- 
ous developmental growth, encourages 
individual research and creative activ- 
ity, suggests reading materials within 
the comprehension ability of pupils, 
and leads boys and girls to evaluate 
and chart their progress in the direc- 
tion of significant goals.” 


Other bulletins will be issued later 
describing more fully promising prac- 
tices and programs in operation in par- 
ticular subject matter areas. 


A Look Ahead in Secondary Edu- 
cation. Report of the Second Com- 
mission on Life Adjustment Educa- 
tion for Youth, Office of Education, 
U. S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare, Washington 25, 
D. C. Bulletin 1954 No. 4. 35 cents. 


The First Comission on Life Adjust- 
ment Education for Youth was ap- 
pointed by the U. S. Commissioner of 
Education in 1947 for a three year 
period to promote action in achieving 
two long-standing goals in secondary 
education: (1) to retain in high schools 
all youth of high school age and (2) to 
provide appropriate educational pro- 
grams for them. 


In looking ahead this report points 
out thatthe secondary schools have no 
time to lose in preparing for the greatly 
increased high school enrollment of the 
future. Increased birth rates will raise 


EB 20 


_ full of suggestions and examples based 


enrollment in the public high schools 
from the present 7,000,000 to 10,000,- 
000 by 1961 and if the other factors 
continue to operate to hold more stu- 
dents in high school through gradua- 
tion, it is possible that a very high per 
cent of this large student body will 
continue in high school for four years. 
This would mean getting in sight of the 
democratic goal of “a full high school 
course for every American youth,” but 
the pressure of numbers will greatly 
increase the problem of developing 
suitable curricula programs and serv- 
ices which many schools have not yet 
solved successfully for the students 
who do not “fit in” to either academic 
or vocational courses. A Look Ahead is 


on programs and methods which are 
proving effective in many communities 
in educating all students to the maxi- 
mum of their ability and in equipping 
them to live and work successfully in 
an increasingly complex world. Help- 
ful bibliographies of reports and 
studies add to the usefulness of this 
publication. 


School Boys and Pin Boys: A Study 
of Bowling Alley Employment 
for Youth in Ohio Communities. 
Consumers League of Ohio, 348 
Engineers Building, Cleveland 14, 
Ohio. February 1955. 15 cents. 


A questionnaire sent by the Ohio Con- 
sumers League to 130 school superin- 
tendents in that State requesting in- 
formation on conditions of bowling 
alley employment and its effect on the 
school work of pinboys under 18 pro- 
vided the basis for this study. A major- 
ity of these school superintendents 
reported a great increase in problems 
and violations since 1949 when a bill, 
backed by the Ohio Association of 
Bowling Alley Proprietors, passed the 


Legislature and lowered the 16 year§; 


minimum age for pinboy employment 
to 14. Recent common violations re 










ported by the superintendents were the 
employment of 12 and 13 year olds 
and the disregard of night work regu- 
lations. anes to many of the 
school superintendents, the late night 
work hours and poor working condi- 
tions of pinboys contributed to poor 
school work, truancy and delinquency 





dire 


nea 


— making bowling alley employmen!§y, 
one of the least desirable of all youthful Bot 


occupations. 


